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THE OEAYON. 



ciple of dividing a picture into two masses 
of cool and warm color, and carrying the 
one boldly into the province of the other, 
to produce contrast and unison, is advanced 
as a first law of the great colorists. That 
it was a common practice among them 
cannot be questioned ; but, though it is an 
arrangement producing the grandest and 
richest effect, it is not an absolute essential 
to good coloring. It is rather a matter of 
feeling and choice in the composition of 
the picture; for a scattered and variegated 
effect of colors may be made plea-ing and 
harmonious, by. truth of tint and breadth 
and mellowness of light. 

We migiit enter here into the vexed 
questions of the harmonies of colors in chro- 
matic scale*, and fill pages about the rela- 
tions of secondary " and tertiary colors'; 
but this branch of coloring, supposed to 
bear a close analogy to music, we must 
leave to the eye and feeling of-tlre painter, 
who, among the infinite varieties of -nature, 
will be guided by such delicate and intan- 
gible sense of beauty and fitness as can 
hardly be reduced to positive theory. 

The third and most important principle 
of Harmony is'a unity- of light. An agree- 
able harmony cannot be produced except by 
a warm light, ami this light must be spread 
on all objects and colors, and all must be 
truly affected by it, as in nature. Let but 
one part receive more or less than it natu- 
rally would, or let the local Color of the 
object be too strongly or too feebly ex- 
pressed, which should vary in every part 
according to the' degree of illumination of 
this warm light, and the harmony is evi- 
dently broken. This perfect diffusion and 
just gradation of a more or less warm light 
is .an essential to harmony; find' it requires 
a good eye, and one well trained, as well 
as ever on the alert to so temper the degree 
of warmth and. the strength of color on 
every object, so that the eye shall be com- 
pletely satisfied as to the truth of falling 
light, and -the just illumination of every 
local color. It is in the perfection of this 
principle, combined with his noble selection 
of truth for imitation, that Titian's great 
strength lies. ; In the opinion of all those 
artists who have made ■ color a study and 
deliglit) -lie is looked upon as the embodi- 
ment of these excellences. As all men 
reler to the acts of Washington as the 
highestexpression of patriotism, so painters 
revere the works of Titian as the realiza- 
tion of those principles of color which rule 
the harmonies of Nature. 

Luminousness — the final requisite of per- 
fect color is that inward light, shining out 
of a subdued brightness, caused by richer 
and darker colors spread over fai n ter, greyer, 
and lighter ones. ' Sometimes this is the 
canvas or ground, as in Rubens, and many 
of the. Dutch ; sometimes a solid, dead 
coloring, as in Tintoretto, Rembrandt, and 
Reynolds, where the interior brilliancy 
flashes out from under the deep glazings, 
like diamonds at: twilight: a contrary 
method is always heavy and opaque, as in 
Poussin, most of the Bologneans, ami near- 
ly all the modern Europeans. There is 
considerable diversity of style, and differ- 
ence of choice in respect, to color among 
the Venetian painters; but they all seem 
to have been acuta - ed by a few leading 
principles — essentially the same, though 
differing, in their application, and which 
led to certain success in coloring, and it is 



interesting to observe that these theories 
are to be traced to a degree in all the 
schools noted for color, as in the Dutch. 
Flemish, and English. Whenever there is a 
particular fahl tin the hue or tone of an other- 
wise great colorist, it may be traced to the 
neglect of one of these principles. The want 
of sufficient grey and pearly' under-paint- 
ing often leads in Rubens to foxiness ; 
there not being enough of cool grey in his 
canvas to bear the transparent browns and 
rich orange tints of his glazed colors. . In 
Tintoretto sometimes a dullness or black- 
i-hness of hue prevails from too free a use 
of grey and negative tint, which perhaps 
have swallowed up his livelier colors too 
slightly laid on. Even in Titian wonder- 
ful a* he is in the just balancing of oppos- 
ing forces, there sometimes offends the 
eye an overcharged warmth approaching- to 
yellowness, the clear, pearly tints being too 
much buried under rich and repeated 
glazings. The changes of time and darken- 
ing of oils are probably to blame" for this, 
arid as the tendency of time is towards 
yellowness, allowance ought to he made for 
this change. The fondness of Paul Veron- 
ese for light, sparkling, and fresh effects 
and colors, and the solid method he adopted 
of impasting his brilliant, cool, and pearly- 
tints, tempered by delicate and warm glaz- 
ings, has preserved in most of his works 
their liveliness and purity to this day. ■ - 



WHAT is IT? 

What kept the moss a-growing 
Through January's snowing? 
It knew — oh, never doubt it! 
The blasted tree without it 
Would bleaker seem, and older 
To summer's new beholder. 
So, green through ail the snowing, 
'Twas love that kept it growing. 

What was the water saying 

Beneath that ice-roof playing, ; 

Whereon the sunshine listened, 

While underneath, it glistened ? 

" Oh, queenly sun, arisen 

To loose me from my prison ; 

I murmur not for grieving, 

I sing, in thee believing !" 

What brought the peach-buds swelling 

From out their birchen dwelling? " 

The song or blue-birds won them, 

Fresh music, poured upon them, 

In bloom is overflowing ; 

The blush and perfume showing 

That life is richer, better, v - 

Joy's never-pardoned debtor. 

Oh, loving, soul-fresh faces, 
Moss of deserted places, — 
Oh, voices of the chosen, 
Through deadliest cold unfrozen, — 
Oh, lives with beauty brimming, 
Glad in the heavens' near hymning ; 
Ye know the hidden glory, 
Who else may tell tliut story ? 

Grow, sing, and bloom undaunted I 
A world so shadow-haunted 
Needs all your bursting splendor 
Sott lights, and murmurs tender. 
Tile human want is pressing, 
O'ershadow it with blessing ! 
Your triumph sure believing, 
Till hearts shall hush their grieving ! 

Ltrcv LiseoM. 



; THE. HEIDELBEEG . BHOTHEBHOQp.j . ;_ ' 

BY GUSTAVO LESION. '>' -:t- - ■-..,: 

NO. UK -■' ' ' ' -'- : - -l:-1 

THE DUMMEK iTCNGE.' ' , l ' 

; Hal and I were walking onenfteraioonj.. .- 
making the Cynic the subject of our conv- / 
versatioti, when we discovered him a little;; 
distance ahead, just as 'lie" tnrned:'6ff the.' • 
main thoroughfare, landv proceeded -up one • 
of the side streets, in the direction of the i 
hills, between which and the river, .the I 
greater part, of the town; of Heidelberg is 
built. He had- shunned' his country men 
since the occurrence in the neighborhood \ 
of the Gast-haus, and neither: of. us had', 
seen him. although we- had both-called at 
his lodgings, two or three times within the-- 
period. The servant-girl Jnid been; free 
enough to remark to ns jnnonr last, vjsit—r/ 
for we had made it together — that.Herr; 
Oarrington: had not been :in- his. room ..as- > 
much recently as formerly, lesrving.it (early.; 
in: the morning and -returning' late in the 
evening. -..." - ; .., -.... , 

"What do you make of it?" said J,.as; 
we turned away ; " are you sure there lias i . 
been any challenge sent?" .. ',' - ... 

"I haven't a doubt of it," said be ; "it: 
was too good: an opportunity to.behjst by 
that bragjrnrt Swabian ; for Oarrington has; 
never joined, any of the cor.ps.aa we have,, 
and knows nothing of this switching of the*- 
schlager, which is much to the; S»:abian's: 
advantage, unless Oarrington should choose; 
pistols, ..which I don't believe he'll do, i 
though he is a Southron; do youi'V r; :. ;; 

"I don't. know that we- are; certain Tin/ 
our estimate of Oarrington, after, all-. . There; 
hasn't any one of us. had an open rupture 
with him yet, although he has given great 
provocation for it, and this- leads me to. 
think, ihat whatever qualities he may pos- 
sess, that have thwarted our. almost deteri 
mined purposes at times, must, have-some-; 
thing of virtue in them. Certainly he has; 
snarled away, .and.. growled, and fretted 
abundantly, but somehow it has all passed 
off without disturbance. I hit him pretty." 
hard one day on his pretensions to pietyi and 
his demure aspect Sundays, when he takes 
his gilt-leaved prayetvbook to the; English 
church,. only to blowliis anger and nourish, 
hostile resentment against the whole nation 
of John Bulls,; because.' Parson Hooper 
couldn't. see the cogency. of his claim, to 
have the President qirayed Jbk% as well as 
the. Queen in: the services-seeing-, that some 
half a dozen outxif a-c6ngr*gation xrf -two 
hundred were Americans, and they but 
mere interlopers. 1 '. .-. ■■ i •'• •'■ 

'•How did he stand it?" .;:■/:'■■ 

. ".Oh! .he fumed a lit tie at first, butdidn't 
talce it much at heart; next .day he 'was 
very gracious. ■ I believe there; is a spark 
of generosity in his disposition after alU 
Take- him alone, and; I warranbiihee.will 
show what he has to-, the best advantage.". 1 

'•There he goes,.'uow," saidvHal; as he 
pointed him out to trie, turning- the corner 
I have indicated. ; . v • ;;.< 

"Let us follow him, and if he goes., np 
the hill, we will manage to. meet; him, 'and 
make some trial of his generosity.". . 

Oarrington went, tip the street with a 
short, upright step, twitching his head from 
side to .-ide, as he eyed everybody he met, 
with something of a piercing look,-; We 
held ourselves far enough behind, to escape 
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observation, and coming into an onfre- 
quented drive — for the few neighboring 
houses were so stmt oat from sight by trees, 
that it seemed almost like a country road, 
aloof from habitation — I raised an umbrella 
over oor heads, which answered to conceal 
us from his occasional backward glance, 
■while the inconstancy of the summer .wea- 
ther made it no uncommon accompaniment 
of a walk even under a clear sky, and the 
oppressiveness of the sun's glaring heat at 
that moment, afforded a pretext for the use 
I then made of it. 

Just as the way begun to rise up the hill, 
in a little arena in front of a two-story 
gateway, one of the remaining posterns 
of the old town wall, there was a small 
party of ladies and gentlemen, who were 
probably transient tourists, and to our eyes 
plainly enough Americans, if the drab tra- 
velling habits of the ladies, and the full 
black suit — dresscoat and satin waistcoat — 
of one of the gentlemen (to be judged the 
father), and the Broadway air, and Bay 
State plaid hanging on the arm of the 
other (as plainly the son), could testify 
at all to probabilities. They were bargain- 
ing witli some boys, who hod charge 
of a few donkeys standing there, already 
saddled with a kind of padding, out; of 
■which the straw stuffing protruded in more 
than one spot ; and which were let to ex- 
cursionists for trips among the hills. There 
was a good deal of gesticulation among the 
group, and a pointing of the lingers to the 
hill-tops, and a showing of coin from the 
pocket, to which the boys replied by their 
aggregate of French, which amounted, it 
would seem, to nothing sufficient for the 
basis of an agreement. 

" Uh stuna, un florin? said the chief of 
the youths in a tone as near French as he 
could command. 

The old gentleman raised his hat, ran his 
fingers through his hair, and looking 
around on his companions with a smile at 
his own bewilderment, in which they of 
course sympathized, he next turned to the 
boy, and shaking his head in token of his 
ignorance of such speech, counted off with 
his finger the five members of his party, 
and then as many of the animals, pointed 
from the ground he stood on, with a course 
of his hand following that of the road, to 
the top of the hill, and keeping with the 
same motion the road back, he held out in 
his hand, what be judged a sufficiency of 
eoin for the intended trip. 

The boy shook his head in a spirit of 
non-agreement, and repeated with consider- 
able emphasis, his stereotype formula, 

" Un itvand; un florin." 

" Here, Frank," said the old gentleman, 
rather despairingly, " see if you can make 
anything oat of this boy, and what he 
means;" and the father determining to 
abide the consequences, began to place the 
ladieB upon the donkeys, while the younger 
boys commenced to run about, and assist 
in the adjustment of the dresses with an 
officious zeal, that gained a tone of rebuke 
from one of the young ladies, and a smile 
from the other. 

" Uh slund, un florin I" repeated the 
leader of the boys, when he found himself 
confronted by another; Frank stood with 
both hands in his pockets, his chapeau meeha- 
rique tipped upon one side of his head, to 
balance the eye-glass that was screwed 
.under the opposite brow, while he repeated 



the sound of what he called the " bloody 
Dutch" of the stripling's phrase, but in a 
tone that made the fellow hesitate in his 
reply of " Ja, mein Berr" 

Frank knew enough German to compre- 
hend an affirmative, and in the mind of a 
paltry witling, tried to turn the reply of the 
boy to his own use, by pointing to the 
coin in his hand (which his father had just 
passed to him), as if the reply was applica- 
ble to that. 

"JVei'n, nein" replied the boy, with a 
twitch of the head, that showed he recog- 
nized the trick. 

Frank looked down the road, and whist- 
ling some negro melody, commenced to toss 
about with his other hand his Parisian fob- 
chain, which bung in a great loop from his 
vest button-hole and watch-pocket. This 
proceeding caught the eye of the boy, 
who, at a fresh thought stepped forward, 
and drew out the watch. 

Frank with an air of offended dignity, 
seized the chain, and sent the boy with a 
kick, sidelong into the flanks of a donkey, 
calling him with a snobbish tone, "You 
bloody son of a Dutchman." 

" Why, Frank, why will you be so rude," 
said dear sister Sarah, " what bos the child 
done ?" 

"I've no doubt he was impertinent, like 
all such folks," said the other sister, Ange- 
Hne. 

" Frank, my son, you must be discreet," 
said the old lady, " for these police officers 
are dangerous men, you know. Just re- 
member Billy Bowles in Munich, and don't 
get into trouble, I beg you." 

Frank paid little attention to the mater- 
nal solicitude, and crossing one leg over 
the other as he stood, went oh with his 
whistling, occasionally laughing at the boy, 
who, without taking his eye from his op- 
pressor, was unbuckling the bridles of his 
animals, and had already slipped three of 
them off, before he was discovered. The 
old gentleman deemed it time to interfere, 
and added another florin to the sum he had 
already offered, but the boy was at an end 
with all negotiation, and motioned to the 
ladies to dismount. 

" You little stupid wretch," cried Ange- 
line. 

"Isn't it a shame," said the mother, 
" that such folks as these dare be so imper- 
tinent without being punished for it. Boy, 
I must ride; I can't walk; I can never do 
it; it will kill me; let go that bridle; I 
won't get off; I'll complain of you, I will ; 
if you dare do such a thing as touch me 
with your dirty bands. \ 

"Take that for manners!" as seizing his 
ear, Frank whirled him off against the wall. 
The little fellow's face reddened at the in- 
sult, and he was advancing towards his 
opponent, as if forgetful of the physical in- 
equality, he was determined to stand his 
ground, when Oarrington stept between 
them, having been unobserved all the 
while, where some bushes hid the path he 
was taking. 

" I am not mistaken in you as an Ame- 
rican," he said to Frank, "and having 
overheard and seen the difficulty, I am 
sorry to find the better clothes do not 
mark the better party." 

Frank reddened ; Angeline scowled and 
looked defiantly; while the mother had 
some larking suspicions of many-tongued 
gem. oVarmes, arid visions of such dungeons 



as she had seen the day before at Baden- 
Baden. 

The boy now revealed to the new-comer 
his intentions about the watch. 

" You are travelling for your pleasure," 
said Oarrington to the group, " with fine 
clothes on your backs and- money in your 
pockets, and having a mind to go up 
yonder hill, arrogate to yourselves the pri- 
vilege of going up on this boy's donkeys at 
your own price. He is ignorant of your' 
language and you of his. He has had 
no means to procure an education and you 
have. He is guilty of no neglect and you 
are. He uses the tongue of the -country, 
and you mock at him. You answer his best 
endeavors to make himself intelligible, by 
a kick and an insult." 

"Young man," said the old gentleman, 
for Frank's anger was restrained by a ma- 
ternal grasp upon his arm, and rage choked 
his utterance ; "young man, who are you 
that dare interfere with our concerns, and 
use .such language to me and my family. 
I'll let you know I am not accustomed to 
be treated so, and by the right hand of 
Old Hickory, I won't stand it from you 
(here the old. lady seized his arm), or all 
the gens d'armes in Christendom." , . 

The student's cap that Oarrington wore, 
gave a new impulse to the old lady's sus- 
picions, for it was her first sight of that 



Our friend perceived the rising passion of 
the old gentleman with an imperturbable 
calmness, and cast a pitying glance upon, 
the quickened son. His language had been 
bold and inconsiderate to a degree that, we 
who knew him, were not surprised at. (In 
following after him, we had assumed his 
former position of observation behind the 
bushes.) He continued addressing himself 
to the senior of the gentlemen. 

"This boy had striven to let you know, 
that his terms were a florin an hour for 
each animal, and you were not likely to 
comprehend him, and having his attention 
called to your watch," turning to Frank, 
"by your chain, he was going to point out 
the space of an hoar on its dial, and mark 
it by the required coin, that you might bet- 
ter understand him." 

''I thought the child could, mean no 
harm," said Sarah. 

" He acted like a little villain," said the 
mother, " and dared to say, that I must 
walk up this hill." 

" He claimed nothing more than a civil 
treatment," said Oarrington, "and bore 
himself with more dignity, than tbose who 
compound for their ignorance by insult." 

" What impudence!" cried Angeline. 

" Sir," said the old gentleman, with a 
tighter grasp of his cane, and a-speeohless 
paose, as a guard against temerity, which 
was almost immediately interrupted by Hal's 
stepping from his concealment, followed by 
myself. 

"Fair play, if you please, sir," said Hal, 
with a countenance of rather inopportune 
glee, as he tossed over his walking-stick to 
Oarrington, who was without one. 

The attention of the whole company was 
turned upon Hal, and a mingled look of 
amazement and suspicion, chased away 
that of anger on the face of the old gentle- 
man. The mother trembled on her donkey, 
and a step he made towards some grass by 
the wall, completely threw her off her ba- 
lance. I was the only one who observed 
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her tottering, and brushing rather hastily in 
front of her son, was in time to save her 
from a fall. 

"Oh, Frank, Prank!" she cried, in 
affright, not perceiving for the moment her 
mistake; and that individual also, having 
turned to watch my proceeding, was al- 
most simultaneously at her side. She was 
leaning against my shoulder in the halt- 
stupor of approaching faintness, and made 
•a motion for the loosening of her garments. 
I passed a little leather drinking-cup, which 
I usually carried . in my pocket, to one of 
the boys, and bade him fill it with water, 
from the stream on the other side of the 
road. Forgetful of what had before hap- 
pened, the rest of the party gathered 
around the old lady, and it was with diffi- 
culty that I kept the cup from spilling its 
contents, as I received it back over the 
shoulders of the others. A single swallow 
was enough to revive her, and when she 
was sufficiently so, we again placed 
her upon one of the donkeys, and having 
informed the old gentleman of the amount 
to be paid for taking his wife back to their 
hotel, I wished them all a good-evening, 
and joining Hal and Oarrington, we con- 
tinued our walk up the road. 

"Mother, shall I take your bag?" said 
Sarah. 

" Well, Frank," said Angeline, " so much 
for having to do with scurvy people, the 
plaguy pest of travelling. It is perfectly 
hideous to have to give up this ride this 
charming evening. See, there! there's 
those Eoglish people we saw at Baden, just 
come up through the gateway, and are 
going to take the donkeys. I've half a 
mind to go back and go with them, 
wouldn't you, papa?" 

" No, no, child," said the parent, whose 
anger was amazingly mollified, "you 
have had enough for one day. Let the 
donkeys go, do!" 

Angeline had half a mind to vent her 
spite on the inoffensive lad, who led her 
mother's donkey, but only cast back a wist- 
ful look at the English party. These new- 
comers also engaged the eye of Hal, who 
kept pace with his friends backwards, as 
they proceeded slowly up the hill. 

" "Well, Hal," said I, " what do yon say 
to calling on Frank Doubleday and his 
delectable kin at the Schrieder, to-night?" 

"Frank Doubleday!" exclaimed Hal, as 
he turned upon his path. "That wasn't 
he!" 

" If it ever was," said I. 

"Well that's strange. I somehow felt 
we were not perfect strangers, when I 
stept up to that old fellow. That's old 
Spitfire, was it? Ha! ha! ha! Do you 
suppose he knew us ?" 

" Not a bit of it ! These students' caps 
and beards of ours are as good as a mask, 
beside it is some years since we used to 
plague the life ont of him, by swinging on 
that old back gate of his." 

" By the life of me, now I think of it, 
that was the identical cane with which he 
used to be after us. I know it by the 
deer's horn handle. Let me see, how 
many years is it? You know he moved 
away to New Tork, and that was some 
ten years ago, was it not?" 

"About that; and people knew the 
cause of it at the bank, I remember," 

"So! I never heard of that. What's 
Frank been doing all the time ? When he , 



left us he was a puny, sneaking boy, who 
got no pity from the rest of us on his 
father's account. Well ! this is what 1 never 
dreamed of. We mustn't drop it here. I'll 
go with you to-night, and we'll- have some 
sport of it." 

While the two had been reciprocating in 
this manner, Oarrington had fallen at first 
behind, and afterwards left the road for a 
narrow footpath,, that ascended the hill 
more abruptly, through a series of zig-zags 
and steps. We just saw him going behind 
some bushes near the summit of the path, 
where it joined the main road again, which 
had taken in the meantime, a lengthened 
curve to avoid the greater declivity. 

" Where's Oarrington ?" asked Hal, who 
immediately followed my hand in the 
direction of our disappearing companion. 

"Well, what do think of him now?" 
asked I. 

" He had to spoil it all in the doing, or 
he wouldn't have been Oarrington ; but we 
must confess there was something of a ge- 
nerous impulse that impelled him to the 
support of the boy. I shall think the bet- 
ter of him." 

We left the main road for a side-path, 
running beside the. small stream of water 
that had served to fill my cup for the old 
lady, and which led us up beneath an arti- 
ficial water-fall of some fifteen or twenty 
feet descent, where the brook had been led 
out of its course, to be thrown down in 
sprayey leapings over the jagged projec- 
tions of a heap of stones. The path crossed 
the water just below the basin into which 
it fell, by a bridge of the same stone, and 
just beyond, a small circuit had been cleared 
of sod, and a wooden bench overhung by 
trees was placed there. 

We took our seat upon this, and Hal 
bent his eyes upon the English party, who 
were now following the main wood on the 
opposite side of the little valley. The 
mist from the fall soon swayed before" us, 
and tinted witli rainbow hues from the 
westering sun, clouded the strangers from 
our sight. 

Some minutes later we heard the clatter 
of the donkeys' hoofs just over our heads 
where the road, having spanned the head 
of the glen, went in a long sweep in the 
opposite direction. Then we listened to 
the clear sound of voices, which was bro- 
ken in upon by the hearty laugh of a young 
girl. Hal paused for a moment, then took 
the path to search an opening in the trees, 
where he might catch one more glimpse of 
the party, and then, leaving me without a 
word, sprung with a leap up the hill-side in 
the direction of the strangers. 

I sauntered along the way, wondering 
what Hal was bent upon now. A noise at 
the side attracted my attention, and the 
artist's greyhound leaped upon the path, 
and went frolicking about me. A turn 
brought me in sight of the artist himself, 
with a portfolio under his arm, descending 
from the hill. He motioned me to come up 
to him, where a seat stood by the path, and 
taking it together, I recounted the story 
of the recent events, the scene at the gate, 
and Hal's sudden disappearance. 

" I met Oarrington up there," said he, 
tossing his thumb over his shoulder, "but 
he darted into the woods just before I came 
upon him. Just before that I met Von 
Ritter, and two or three other Prussians. 
I have a notion this duel of Oarrington's 



takes place this afternoon, somewhere in 
the woods here on the hill. You know the 
police made a descent on the Hirschgasse 
yesterday, and they would hardly venture 
it there, just at present." 

" What colors has he chosen ? do you 
know?" 

"I think the Westphalian. I saw him 
go into their club-room with Schmidt, 
their Senior, the other day. But he hasn't 
said a word to me about it." 

"Nor to me. I know he don't know the 
rudiments of this schlager fence, or he 
did not. He may have got himself up in 
it this week past." 

" I rather suspect that is what he has' 
been about all the time he has been away 
from his lodgings lately." 

" If Hal knew this, he would be for find- 
ing out their spot of meeting instantly, and 
seeing fair play." 

" Where do you suppose it is?" 

." There's an open spot in the woods just 
over the other side, a kind of glade, where 
I believe such things have taken place 
before. I have been there once, and think 
I can find it again." 

"Let us go then." 

The artist called his hound to him. and 
putting his portfolio into its mouth, clapped 
his hands together, and made a motion in 
the direction of home, at which the animal 
bounded off for a few rods, and then 
turned to look back upon his master, utter- 
ing a whine. The motion was only re- 
peated, and the dog started off anew in a 
kind of trot, and we started up the hill. 

We crossed the highway, struck into the 
wood again, and once more came out upon 
another reach of it, as it swept up the hill. 
Hal was just ahead of us on the road, walk- 
ing beside a young lady, who was 
seated on a donkey. He held her parasol, 
and was too much engaged in conversation 
to know of our approach. The rest of the 
party were a few paces ahead. Without 
being observed, we again left the main 
road, and took a narrow, winding, and par- 
tially obstructed foot-way, which soon 
brought us to a passage of rather difficult 
ascent. The path had »lso served as a 
channel of the water-shed when it rained, 
and we were only enabled to mount it by 
the aid of. bushes that grew beside it. The 
path then suddenly left the water-course, 
and extending for some distance along the 
declivity, propped up on the outer side by a 
few loose stones at intervals, it swept sub- 
denly around an angle and directly under an 
impending rock, and came out on the other 
side of the summit. I happened to be ahead 
but suddenly stept back under cover, and 
held back the artist, who was close upon 
my heels ; for I had fortunately discovered 
just above a rock a few rods further 
on, round which the path again turned, 
the bright yellow cap of a Swabian, who 
was placed there as a sentinel to give 
warning to the combatants of any intru- 
ders. I was confident we were not ob- 
served, and after consulting for a moment, 
we struck down through the woods, keep- 
ing just below the ridge of the hill, which 
here fell off towards a valley, and finding 
little interruption from the under-brush, 
which the peasants contrive to keep pretty 
clear in the neighboring forests (since it 
serves them for their chief supply of fire- 
wood). After descending a short distance, 
we again crossed the ridge, and proceeded 
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in the direction of the glade, as near as we 
could judge. At one open place we came 
in sight of the sentinel, who was now con- 
siderably above us, and sitting quietly on 
his rocky perch, tossing his little round 
cap over and over in his hands. We stop- 
ped once to listen, and caught the peculiar, 
quick, single clash of schlagers, which 
served to guide us more directly to the 
spot. Then we heard the signal-words for 
another round, given by the umpire. 
Next we discovered a flash of light darting 
up the blade of one of the weapons swung 
in the air, which disclosed to us the place 
of meeting, now quite near. We felt that 
the thickness of the trees was a sufficient 
screen to enable us to pass to a large rock, 
which I knew was just on the edge of the 
glade. We mounted it on the further side, 
and found that a deep grove in its top, 
which connected, like the string of a bow, 
a wide crevice through which some sap- 
lings had sprung up, was so filled with soil, 
that a number of bushes had taken root, 
and afforded us an effectual veil from ob- 
servation, while at the sauae time we had 
little difficulty in watching what was going 
on without. 

In the centre of the flat the combatants 
were arrayed against each .other, swathed 
from the knees to the chest in cumber- 
some stulfed leather cuirasses, which were 
well marked over with the ecratohes and 
slits of previous engagements. They were 
without the vizor, which in the ordinary 
trials for skill affords protection to the tem- 
ples and eyes. The sword-arm was envel- 
oped in the same way as the body, and 
the hand was shielded by a basket-hilt, 
interwoven with the colors of the corps to 
which they belonged, or by whom they 
were supported. Thus the green and white 
of Oarringtou's weapon proved the truth 
of the artist's surmise, that he was taken 
into the friendship of the Westphalians. 
The black and yellow of his opponent were 
his right as a Swabian. The throat being 
guarded by a thick bandage, that extended 
to the end of the chin, and the left arm put 
behind the back, and fastened there; the 
only exposure of their persons were the 
head and chest, to the protection of which 
the whole system of that peculiar fence 
was of course directed. Onr first sight of* 
the parties was just as the word "Halt!" 
had been given by the opposing second, 
and the two principals dropped their 
weapons, and fell back upon their stands. 
The umpire, who was a tall fellow, whose 
scarlet and gold marked him as a Vanda- 
lian, held a watch (to which the key was 
attached by a ribbon of his colors), and mark- 
ed on a card the remaining minutes of the 
fifteen, which is usually the duration of such 
combats, and then gave the liberty of a few 
minutes' rest, and resumed the smoking of 
a pipe which dangled from his neck. As 
Oarrington fell back another Westphalian 
advanced to his side, and resting the com- 
batant's arm upon his shoulder took the 
weapon from him, and handling the point 
with a thick glove, he straightened it by 
successive bendings, allowing it to spring 
freely back each time. This was a process 
necessary after each round, for the sohlager, 
which is a sword of about the rapier's pro- 
portions, is submitted in the making to no 
tempering process, except for a few inches 
of the point which is sharpened to a razor's 
edge, to render the wound as smooth as 



possible, ensuring a speedy hetling. The 
consequence jf this is, that when it is 
struck with any violence, and met by a 
parry of the guard or bandaged arm, it is 
rendered unfii for further use by the bend 
which ensues; and it is, accordingly, one 
of the chief duties of the seconds to have a 
constant eye x> his principal's sword, and 
interpose Ids own as a sign for cessation 
the moment he is disabled in the use of it 
in this way. 

The shoulder of his friend still sustain- 
ing the weight of the bandaged arm, Car- 
rington walked to and fro on that side of 
the arena which was possessed by the 
Westphalians, who were lying upon the 
grass or standing in groups to the number 
of some ten or twelve in all. There were 
among them a few of their allied corps, 
the Rhine-Ian lers, who were distinguished 
by their blue caps, with trimmings of red 
and white. One or two extra schlagers 
lay upon the ground, which were held in 
readiness, in case either of the weapons of 
the combatants should be broken in the 
encounter, wlich, however, is seldom the 
case ; as the 1 ick of temper in the metal is 
intended to provide against such an acci- 
dent, which, when it occurs, not unfre- 
qnently has been the cause of a fatal 
wound, when the broken sword has been 
the parrying one, and the unmet cut of the 
opponent enters the chest of tlie disabled 
man. 

On the other side of the glade, the brag- 
gart Swabian, sweltering in his heavy 
armor, his hair straightened over his tem- 
ples with perspiration, the large drops 
standing upon his face, supported his sword- 
arm in like manner upon a fellow corps- 
man, and paood the ground with an air of 
impatience, which was by no means favor- 
able to the steadiness of nerve requisite for 
another encounter. Oarrington, on the con- 
trary, I had never known as calm as now. 
His assistant wiped his brow, and adjusted 
anew the bandage of the throat, and with a 
steady step tie advanced to his position. 
His opponent hardly brooked the minute's 
delay, that was required for some slight 
adjustment of his own cuirass, and came 
swaggering to his stand. His second, who 
was drinking a mug of beer in the midst 
of a number of Swabians and Prussians 
(their allies), at , the farther end of the 
sward, was aot soon enough upon the 
spot, to prevent some further irritation of 
his principal. 

The umpire gave the signal fertig (ready). 
The seconds (whose protection was much 
the same in kind, though not in weight, 
leaving them more free in action) fell in 
behind their principal's left shoulders. 

" Los" (Set-to) said the umpire. 

The two advanced, closely followed by 
their seconds, and crossed their weapons, 
point downward, the sword-arm being held 
sufficiently high to shield the head. With 
their right foot well advanced, and slightly 
swaying their bodies forward and back, 
their weapons grating together, they eyed 
each other intently, each unwilling to lay 
himself open by commencing the attack. 
Oarrington had thus far always preserved 
his guard till the Swabian had itruck, fol- 
lowing up his opponent's blow with a 
return cut. The German, through long 
practice, had in each case been able to 
parry it in time; but now seemed deter- 
mined to make the first attack come from 



Oarrington, with the hope that his lesser 
practice would not aid him in throwing 
himself on his guard again with sufficient 
rapidity. Oarrington was not, however, 
to be allured, and after a short period of 
such hesitancy, which was very fatiguing 
in their posture and stretch of nerve, Car- 
ringti n's second cried "' Halt!" threw up 
their swords with his own, and all fell 
back upon their ground. 

The delay was but for an instant, when 
the umpire again repeated his signals, and 
they took position as before. Their weapons 
had scarcely met, when the Swabian cut 
over his opponent's guard with a back- 
handed motion turning upon the wrist. 
Oarrington received it upon his fore-arm, 
and rapidly returned it. The blood started 
from a gash across the Swabian's cheek. 
The seconds interfered, and they fell back 
again. Oarrington's weapon was consider- 
ably bent by the blow, for it had been par- 
tially parried. The blood of the German 
trickled down upon his cuirass, and an 
assistant wiped it from the wound with a 
sponge. 

The word was again given. 

The Swabian commenced in the same 
way, and Oarrington made the return with 
a" vehemence that bent the sword still 
more than before, and opened a slit in the 
leathern bandage of his opponent's neck,-, 

"Halt!" cried the Swabian's second; 
and the American turned to regain his 
position, when the German's schlager 
wrenched up the flesh across Oarrington's 
shoulder behind. 

The artist, irritated by the audacity of 
such unfairness, sprung to his feet, grasped 
a young sapling, and rapidly let himself to 
the ground over the inner edge of the 
rock. Hal at the same instant leaped out 
from a covert on the opposite side of the 
glade, and, springing upon the Swabian, 
gave additional effect to his stroke by his 
agility, and laid him prostrate on the 
ground. I interfered to prevent any fur- 
ther work of Hal's hot blood, and led him 
to the group, which had collected from all 
sides about the wounded American. The 
injury did not prove as serious as might 
have been expected, being only a flesh- 
wound, though somewhat jagged, as the 
weapon had entered with a twisting move- 
ment. The surgeon of the corps (who 
always attends these fights) took a few 
stitches, and applied the bandage, as Oar- 
rington leaned forward on the artist's 
shoulder. .„■■■. 

The Swabian, partially stunned by Hal's 
blow, was still on the ground, deserted by 
all but his second, who was washing the 
blood from his cheek. 

The umpire pronounced his conduct a 
stain upon the honor of the Swabian corps, 
which must be wiped put before they could 
regain their standing. Most of the others 
were loud in their expressions ?f indigna- 
tion, and warm in their assurance! of sym- 
pathy for the American. Even t a brag- 
gart's own corps-fellows attempted vHhing 
in defence ; and their senior announced by 
way of satisfying their honor, that his 
corps were ready to meet any number of 
the American's friends at any time they 
might name. 

The surgeon completed his work, and 
Oarrington desired him to look to the 
wound of liis adversary. 

Oarrington's friends now removed the 
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leathern cases- from his body and limbs* 
and pat on his clothes, which had been laid 
aside- for the time being, cutting away 
fretn his coat to prevent any binding upon 
his wound. Hal offered his own for an 
outer covering; Supported on one side by 
myself, and on the other by the artist, we 
now took him off; although he seemed to 
have ho great need of our assistance. 

"The dastard!" cried Hal, "I am not 
done- with him yet." 

" You are always on hand*" said I ; " how- 
happened it?" 
_ " Why, you see, that party was rather 
given to hard climbing, and so we left- our 
donkeys and made tor yonder, hill top. 
There, you must know, I caught a glimpse 
of this rascally yellow-cap up here keeping 
watch. The thought struck me in an in- 
stant, and making my excuses in rather a 
blunt manner, I fear, I pushed down the 
hill; and got under cover. I saw yon rock 
and thought of striking around towards it, 
when I discovered you through the buslfes. 
So I kept my place, and saw the scamp 
get that cut on the cheek. - 'T was well 
done, Oarrington, that it was! Then that 
dasUrdly blow after you had turned! I 
couldn't stand it' any longer." 

The sentinel, as they passed him; looked 
at Oarrington, and slightly smiled, as if 
confident in the idea of his fellow's tri- 
umph, but said nothing. 

Oarrington appeared to need but little aid, 
except in one place, where the paih de- 
scended the channel of the water-shed, as 
I have described, and we reached the val- 
ley without any further-impediment. At 
the gate, where- the donkeys had'stood* he 
was going to leave us without a word, but 
Hal went after him, and accompanied him 
home, while I took the road down to the 
artist's lodgings, by invitation. 

Just about dusk, iJal came along and 
told us that Oarrington was safely disposed 
for thenight; the surgeon had been there; 
the people in the -house had takeu him in 
charge, and he thought everything would 
go right till morning. 

He tipped out a glass of Niersteiner that 
stood upon the artist's work-table, and 
drinking it off; and smacking his lips, hum- 
med away at one of Ublaud's drinking 
songs — 

" Wiiie bit daajir ein dumtig JgJtx I" 

which can be translated something in this 
fashion, as we copy from a. version made: 
by the:artist: 

" Ob, what a thirsty . year Is this! 
My throat is like a parched abyss,. 

My liver is dried up ; 
I'm like a fish on the tideless sand, 
Or like a dry and barren land, 
So pour me a brimming cup. 

" Though deluge and dew, and fragrance come, 
It helps me not, so give meaome/ 

For a feverish wind is this 1 
Sjrink though I do the deepest cup, . 
Seething below, it still comes up, 

For the heated spot will. hiss. 

"What ardent star lords o'er the dayJ 
It wastes my marrow quite away, 

And makes me sick at heart; 
I'm dead in love as you opine, 
And she' wn0 pours me merry wine 

Shall play the loved one's part. 

" It ever it happens thus with you, 
Jost-betf-forwine-^ behold "or new, ■■- 



- Don't drink it any the less I ■ 
Ohl holy Urban, give, us still 
That nectar, that the vines distil, 
And thee we'll ever bless !" 

"Come," said Hal, "now for Brant 
Donbleday." 

We took the promenade in the direction 
of the Hotel Schrieder. The walk was 
full of strollers — students, burghers, peas- 
ants, and servant-girls. Every few steps 
some beggar — an old woman, sun-brown- 
ed, and afflicted with the prevalent swell- 
ing of the neck, or some barely be-frocked 
child — would address us for alms. Here 
an orgau-grinder, with his monkey, had 
congregated a crowd on the path, that 
it required some elbowing to thread. Then 
a- peasant-woman, supporting on her head 
with one hand, an immensely projecting 
bundle of grass, tied in a blanket or some 
old cloth, would pass us, quaking under 
her burden, as she kept her upright step. 
Then came a squad of- students, followed 
by one or two of their large, tiger-like dogs. 

Presently we heard a band of music, and 
found it in the garden of the hotel, which 
was lighted by candles upon the tables, 
and paper-transparencies suspended Irom 
the- trees. People in great numbers were 
walking about, or seated and drinking cof- 
fee, wine, and beer, and smoking both 
ciyars and pipes. We discovered the Dou- 
bledavs on a piazza overlooking the scene. 

We left Hal to make the first advance. 

" Ah ! Frank, good evening: How are 
yon ? Mrs.: Doubleday, I hope you are fully 
recovered this evening, Ltritst the ladies 
find this scene: quite agreeable for pass- 
ingan hour. Somewhat different from any- 
thing we haveat home, sir; quite reviving 
afterahot day, this sippingour coffee out 
of doors. Eellner, won't you bring me a 
bottle of Steinberger, and some: glasses? 
How long have you been in. Heidelberg, 
Mr. Doubleday?" 

The whole party, were not a little startled 
at the impetuosity of Hal's familiarity ; 
and the old gentleman, who, unbeedingly 
pouring his milk as he looked at him, had 
overrun his saucer, replied with an effort at 
calmness. 

" I think we have seen }-ou, sir, before 
to-day." 

" Oh, yes, sir ; we were very sorry to 
lose your company up the-mountain. 1 fell 
in with some English acquaintances of 
mine, aud we had a delightful time. You 
mustn't think of leaving Heidelberg, with- 
out taking that ride:" and he: turned; to 
the young ladies. I happened just now to 
come;for\vard. 

'• Ah ! Frank, here's an old schoolmate 
of ours. Let me introduce him to you. 
You remember GusLeston, don't you?: 
His. father wasn't unknown to you, Mr. 
Doubleday — Old Dutch Leston-, as he was 
was called by his friends : you know whom 
I inean— he was connected with that Repub- 
lican Bank of yours, you remember." 

" He's been dead some years," growled 
Mr. Doubleday. "And you are his son, 
sir?" 

■ "Frank," said the old lady, "are these 
gentlemen acquaintances of yours ?" 

"Oh I I remember now," exclaimed 
Sarah, " when Franky was a little boy, 
and we lived in Boston, he used to have 
a deal, to say: of Gussy Lesion at his 
school*?? • 



"Mr. Doubleday, will you allow me to 
pass you a glass?" said Hal, pouring out the 
Steinberger. " A fine brand, sir,, and. a 
good vintage, too— Forty-six, sir. Frank, 
help yourself and the ladies. How long 
did you say you had been in Heidelberg? 
A charming place, sir,- is it not?- Thefinest- 
relic of the Middle Ages there is 1 ih'Gerv 
many; sir, that castle is. ; The young ladies" 1 
must have found some excellent subjects for 
their ■ portfolios. They will hardly find a 
more picturesque bit of ruin* than tlie" 
broken tower* sir, let them go as- far as- 
they will. A fine bouquet Ao- that liquor, 
Frank. It is about the -right thing, is if 
not? Let me advise you always to call' • 
for Steinberger; you won't get anything-' 
better. How do you like the 1 beer,- sir— 
this German beer — somewhat like didtr— 
water after the English stout or our Amer-- 
ican ale, sir. Yes, madam, a very inoffensive 1 ' 
liquid. A student don't^ think anything of 
drinking, forty bottles^ of a night. They 
feel all t he better for- itthe : next morning-— 
a complete purifier of the : system, sir. 
Eellner, another bottle of -this Steinberger! 
There- are fifty breweries of beer in this> 
one town, sir; fact! He want* some/ 
money: they always pass round the ; plate,' 
when i he band plays. Say a- halt-guilder, ' 
sir; that will 'be ainplyi'sufficient for your-c 
party. You must ; think ; the music \vell : 
worth it. Just listen to that they are giv- 
ing now, sir; it is one of the finest bunds > 
in the Bavarian service, sir. How .long; 
did I understand ypu to say you- have been : 
in Heidelberg,' Mr.'Doubleday ? You have; 
been fortunate 'in good weather, sir: itim- 
pmves all scenery; but I know of nonet' 
more improved that* this, sin A mag- 
nificent stretch over the plain, sir;— glori- 
ous at sunset, sir. Just fill i he ladies'- glasses: 
once- more, Frank! Very pure* madam,' 
you need fear no bad consequences of'it;; 
the pure juice of the grape. ' MissAngeline' 
will acknowledge my i*spect'for her; asL 
proceed to drink herheulth." 
'; Hal had plied his queries and remarks so' 
closely, that the family had found no oppor- 
tunity of making the -recognition of 'him* ■ 
which they were ;even- now hardly pre-' 
pared to make; much less: had they occa-v 
sion to bestow any thought. on me, and, 
quite unobserved I had slipped away and' 
joined the artist, who now took his station- 1 
with me, where wecould observe further- 
proceedings, which were very; soon inter- - 
rupted by the appearance- of the; English'.' 
party, who were ascending.; the steps 4'rom" 
the.garden. 

" Oh ! here come our friends,'.' exclaim"' 
ed Miss Angeline;: "I want so to ask- them: 
about their excursion' up thehill;'.' : 

Hal turned. • Tiiere : was: am irresistible! 
attraction to :that-partyc 

"Well, Frank;" said" lie, "don't: forget > 
you. have met your old sohoolt'elhiw,' Hal. 
Andersen, at Heidelberg! i Ia'wish you all : 
good evening*" 

Hal's advent among the 1 English! party; ; 
created no little suprise; something/ was: 
said about symptoms of madness;: more 
about- losing their way in- the. woods,! de- 
prived of their guide*; most; about their: 
fatigue and hunger, and- the walk home 
they had to take, for they had found. their : 
donkeys gone,: when they got: out of the- 
forest. Hal protested, gesticulated; and; 
entered thetliotel with .theme;'.. 



